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FOREWORD 


The theme chosen for the Eighth Annual American Childhood Education 
Workshop held at the University of Kansas from June 9-19, 1954, was “Funda- 
mentals for Children in Our Time.” Usually a summary of the highlights of the 
A.C.E. Workshop is published in mimeographed form. However, the theme this 
year was considered to be so important that Dean Anderson suggested that we de- 
vote one issue of Kansas Studies to it. Accordingly, we are presenting major portions 
from the main addresses given at the general assemblies for all participants. 

The staff this year was augmented by three visiting faculty members: Professor 
Raoul Haas, who served as Director of the Workshop, Dr. Mallinson, the consult- 
ant in science, and Miss Senti, consultant in art. All other consultants are regular 
members of the staff of the School of Education at the University of Kansas. 

It is our hope that the following articles will be of value not only to those who 
attended the workshop meetings but to others as well who have often asked the 
question, “What are the fundamentals for children in our time?” 


The Editor 
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Fundamentals for Children in Our Time 


Raout R. Hass, Director 
The North Side Branch, Chicago Teachers College 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON, Dean 
School of Education, The University of Kansas 


All of us are concerned about our schools. We are concerned because we are a 
part of them—we are teachers. Some of us are concerned because we are parents, 
too; and our children are in our schools. The teacher shortage and the classroom 
shortage are factors in our concern, but this is not all: we are concerned that the 
public interest in the schools—which is particularly American—appears in recent 
years to be increasingly hostile toward them as institutions for the promotion of the 
general welfare in American democracy.! 


GENESIS OF THE FUNDAMENTALS 


Historically, the American people have been concerned with education since the 
earliest settlers arrived in their quest for religious, political, and personal freedom. 
The fundamental purpose of the early Protestant sects in teaching all to read was to 
insure salvation through an individual reading of the Bible. Soon it became evident 
that one would need to know how to write, too, since there was no other way in a 
sparsely settled land to communicate with people at a distance. And one needed also 
to learn to work with simple numbers to carry on the daily business of living. Thus 
the evolution of the three R’s in our schools, those tools which many still consider the 
only fundamentals and the main objective of the instructional program in the ele- 
mentary school. 

Reflect but a moment, however, and one observes that in the two hundred and 
fifty years or so of our national existence, the United States has changed. No longer 
are we a pioneer country. No longer is ours a simple agrarian economy. In a broader 
sense, as we have changed so has the world. In this different world, we still send our 
children to school. They must still learn to read, write, and use numbers. But these 
are not enough. The three R’s are no longer sufficiently inclusive to help us survive 
in a changed and changing world. 


THE CHALLENGE TODAY 


The problem we have posed at this, the Eighth Annual American Childhood 
Education Workshop, is a consideration of the fundamental learnings which are es- 
sential to the preservation and perpetuation of our American ideals in our time. 

Education—here used to denote only that body of learnings which society has 
delegated to the schools as the most effective agent for its preservation—has always 
been determined by the values of a given people in a unique time and place. These 
values evolve, and, as pointed out in a significant monograph published sixteen years 
ago by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association: 


1 See Bestor’s Educational Wastelands, for example, and the particularly intemperate series of 
articles by Howard Whitman in Collier’s Magazine. As a healthy counter-irritant, Paul Woodring’s 
Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools is heartily recommended. 
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... they reflect and interact with the purposes which permeate the life of the 
people. In each of the phases of individual and social living, there are ele- 
ments which people commend, others which they condemn. Such judgments 
are based, in the last analysis, on moral standards or ideals. That which out 
of their intelligence and experience, the people declare to be good, they will 
attempt to maintain and perpetuate for the benefit of their children and their 
children’s children. They strive through education to transmit what they 
think is good to all the generations to come.” 


If we accept, then, as fundamentals those ideals which have evolved in demo- 
cratic America, we have a standard of sorts for examining the problems of funda- 
mental learnings in our time. Since there is no universal agreement concerning 
democratic standards and ideals, the solution is not simple. The statement of the 
Educational Policies Commission required a volume for definition and illustration 
of the purposes of education in American democracy. The unique educational pur- 
poses of the school were identified as fourfold:* 


1. The Objectives of Self-Realization—the person himself. 
2. The Objectives of Human Relationship—each person’s relationships to 
others in home and community. 
3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency—the creation and use of material 
wealth. 
4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility—each person’s socio-civic responsi- 
bilities. 
As early as 1860, Herbert Spencer stated his educational objectives—his funda- 
mentals—in five categories: 


1. Self-preservation. 

2. Securing the necessities of life. 

3. The rearing and discipline of offspring. 

4. The maintenance of proper social and political relations. 


5. The activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the grati- 
fication of the tastes and feelings.*. 


Many such statements have appeared since Spencer’s, one of the most notable 
being the “Seven Cardinal Principles,” which was announced in the report of the 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1918. These were: 


1. Health. 

2. Command of the fundamental processes. 
3. Worthy home-membership. 

4. Vocation. 

5. Citizenship. 


*The Purpose of Education in American Democracy. Educational Policies Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1938. pp. 1-2. ° 
Tbid., p. 47. 
Ibid., p. 43. 
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6. Worthy use of leisure. 
7. Ethical character.5 


IDENTIFYING THE FUNDAMENTALS IN Our TIME 


In our day, a report prepared for the Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education, by Nolan C. Kearney, describes the measurable goals of 
instruction in our American elementary schools. This report, with primary empha- 
sis on behavioral goals, identified desirable, attainable objectives within a democratic 
American context. Many pertinent questions about schools and schooling are asked: 


1. About the health, safety, and physical development of our children. 

2. About the social and emotional development of children. 

3. About the ethical behavior, personal standards, and moral values of chil- 
dren. 

4. About the ability of children to assume leadership, to choose leaders wisely, 
to work in teams in their neighborhood, communities, and states. 

5. About producing citizens who are valuable in their home, school, and com- 
munity today and who will be good neighbors, good community, and 
good American citizens in the world of tomorrow. 

6. About growth in knowledge of the physical world of plants and animals, 
nature, science, conservation, machines. 

7. About the esthetic development of children—both as consumers and pro- 

ducers, as enjoyers and creators—in art, literature, music, drama, radio 

and television, crafts, home and community beautification. 

About competence in communication with other people through speaking, 

listening, reading, and writing. 

9. About the ability of children to count, measure, compute, estimate, and 
reason as they think quantitatively.® 


8 


The function of the Mid-Century Committee was to seek answers to some of 
these questions. Recommended goals—fundamentals, if you will—were compiled 
by our most respected scholars and classified under nine educational objectives: 


1. Physical development, health, body care. 

2. Individual social and emotional development. 
3. Ethical behavior, standards, values. 

4. Social relations. 

5. The social world. 

6. The physical world. 

7. Esthetic development. 

8. Communications. 

9. Quantitative relationships.” 


Tbid., p. 44. 
® Nolan C. Kearney. Elementary School Objectives. Russel Sage Foundation, New York, 1953. 
pp. 42-43. 


* [bid., p. 35 and pp. 52-120. 
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If it were possible to give a final answer to the problem of the fundamentals in 
our time, and the Committee makes no claim to having done so, our concern about 
our schools would be immeasurably lightened. When we attempt to say or write 
what it is we expect our children to gain from their school experiences, our answers 
are frequently vague, tenuous, broad generalizations, or personal prejudices. What 
do we expect children to learn in school? The fundamentals! But what are the 
fundamentals for children in our time? 


SoctaL CHANGE IMPLIES A BROADER CONCEPT OF THE FUNDAMENTALS 


If we accept the premise that educational fundamentals reflect the standards 
and ideals which have evolved within a given society, then we will need to note 
some of the changes in our society which make necessary a broader concept of the 
fundamentals for our time. 

The changes which have and are taking place in the United States can be as- 
certained by the most casual observer. The tempo of change has accelerated within 
our own lifetimes and as the mere business of living from day to day becomes more 
complex, countless new demands are made upon our schools. We have experienced 
an exponential growth in the production of radios since the crystal sets of 1923 and 
of passenger cars since 1905. We are now experiencing perhaps an even more rapid 
growth with regard to television. What we learn from this is that the development 
of an industry from a zero point to a point of near-saturation covers a period of 
time smaller than that during which any youth is required to attend school. Thus, 
each individual emerges from school into a world whose technological development 
and political and social organization differs considerably from that of the world 
into which he was born. 

It is not possible to mention all of these in a single list, as Kearney points out, 
“for they are found in every aspect of living — in all our sciences and arts, in all 
our social institutions, in our language and all our methods of communication, in 
our jobs, in our recreation, and in many of our ways of thinking and feeling.”® In 
the schools, too, the effect of change is seen in the content taught. 


The child who “took” American history in 1910 found that his textbooks 
ended at a point just beyond the Spanish-American War. After that came 
the Hague, World War I, the League of Nations, 1929 prosperity, the great 
depression, World War II, the United Nations, and the war in Korea. Since 
1910 there have been Fascism, Hitlerism, Bolshevism, and Communism on 
the international scene, and the disappearance of the frontier, the growing 
need for conservation, the growth of government, and thousands of other 
new issues on the national and state levels. 


Perhaps we can best understand what we mean by the fundamentals for child- 
ren in our time if we think about adult needs in daily living. We have seen that 
we are living in an age increasingly complex. It is fundamental that we learn the 
tools—the three R’s—but perhaps even more fundamental that we comprehend what 
we read and that we develop skill in reading critically and with discrimination. We 


® Ibid., p. 15. 
* Ibid. 
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must still write, but it is what we write rather than how it looks that is important. 
In an age of machines, the skill required in typing may perhaps be more funda- 
mental than penmanship! 


This is the atomic era. A knowledge of modern science is fundamental in our 
time, not only for survival but for competence in daily living. And for survival, 
too, is not the ability to live with others a fundamental skill? 


In this workshop we shall consider only indirectly the influence of the home and 
community in the development of fundamental learnings. Our schools are not 
responsible for, let us suggest, the toilet training of children. Yet this learning, 
surely, is one of the fundamentals! The school — the public school, at any rate — 
cannot indoctrinate in religious concepts if we are to preserve our traditional free- 
dom of worship and belief. Yet an ethical culture is as fundamental for adult living 
as the ability to perform the traditional three R’s. 


It has been pointed out that there has been, in recent years, a certain hostility 
toward the schools as they have attempted to evolve a program of fundamental 
learnings for children based on our increased knowledge of human growth, devel- 
opment and resultant behavior. Many of these attacks have a legitimate basis; 
others are perhaps due to the discomfort resulting from the need for continuous 
adjustment to a changing world. 


THE ConTINUING CHALLENGE 


We do not expect, as we work together in our special interest groups, to achieve 
the final solution to the problem of identifying the educational fundamentals for 
children in our time. Yet it is hoped that as we work in the curriculum areas of the 
language arts, of numbers and science, of the social studies and esthetics, and of 
physical education that we will develop attitudes and understandings which will 
give us, as teachers, security in the knowledges and skills we do possess; and the 
wisdom to accept and face unafraid our ignorance. May we submit that our first 
step will involve a recognition of the need for a broader concept of the funda- 
mentals? 


Here we must pause to ask what is to distinguish the fundamentals from the 
objectives, aims, or purposes in education? We have tended to think of the three R’s 
for example, as something apart from the goals of education. We have thought of 
them as something fixed and immutable, as subjects rather than as tools or skills. In 
the final analysis, however, we have seen that the genesis of reading as the first of 
the three R’s lay in a social purpose. Thus, the fundamentals as commonly accepted, 
the reliable and permanent three R’s, had a social beginning and were assigned val- 
ues by a people in a particular time and place; a people, time and place now of the 
stuff of history. 


It would appear to us that this Workshop may be especially fruitful in helping 
us ‘to find answers to some of the questions implied in a broader concept of the 
fundamentals. 


What, then, are the fundamentals for children in our time? 


In a word, everything is fundamental which, when learned through any me- 
dium by a given person in his unique time and place, tends to make him human! 
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Fundamentals in Art 


Marvet A. SENTI 
Art Consultant, Public Schools, Hutchinson, Kansas 


It is commonly thought that the most important reason for teaching art is to 
teach children to draw. At the elementary level this is not true. The five principal 
reasons why we teach art are as follows: 

1. Emotional Outlet: The emotional outlet that a child receives in art activities 
is more important than artistic performance, for it serves as a release from tension. 
It is good for the mind; it is good for the soul. 

2. Social Worth: Art helps to make us intelligent consumers, that is, it helps us 
to select clothing that gives lasting satisfaction and to arrange our homes to secure 
visual comfort. 

3. Recreation: In this machine age we need worthy use of leisure time. A child 
interested in a hobby is less likely to be delinquent. There are many types of hobbies 
that can be developed in a complete art program. 

4. Appreciation: We need appreciation not only of good pictures but also of the 
beauty God has placed around us to enjoy in everyday life. When we look at a tree 
closely enough to try to draw it, we observe beauty that we have probably never be- 
fore noticed. By working with the artist’s materials, we gain in appreciation of an 
artist’s work. 

5. Vocation: Few will ever sell pictures or become commercial artists, but art is 
used in every occupation including that of the businessman, school teacher, doctor, 
and architect. 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR TEACHING CREATIVE ART EFFECTIVELY 


The most important fundamental that we as teachers need to develop is the 
technique of releasing the creativeness of children. It is necessary to consider three 
basic techniques in order to solve this problem: how to stimulate the child, how to 
encourage him, and how to criticize his work. 

1. Stimulating the child: We do not need to know how to draw well ourselves. 
We do need to know how to stimulate children to want to draw and we need to 
know the principles of art.. 

In the first place, children must have something in mind to draw. The ideal 
time for a drawing lesson is after the children have had an experience such as seeing 
a parade or a program, seeing men and machines at work near the school, seeing a 
movie, hearing a story, or taking a class trip. Children can not be expected to draw 
crocodiles if they have never seen crocodiles. Neither have they any interest in draw- 
ing Greek towns if they have not at least studied or learned something about such 
places. 

It is important that children be given the opportunity to draw things with which 
they are familiar. Subjects that are suitable would be such as, My Home, Helping 
Mother, Helping Father, Our School, Walking to School, Our Playground, and 
Community Helpers, such as the mailman, milkman, policeman and fireman. 

Before the children begin to draw or paint, the teacher should lead a lively dis- 
cussion on some particular subject that they would like to paint that day. To say, 
“You may draw anything you want to today,” is not teaching creative art; it is just 
wasting time. Some misinterpret teaching art creatively to mean passing out paper 
and expecting the children to “now create.” The important thing to remember is 
that it is up to the teachers to provide the stimulation. 
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2. Encouraging the child: Children usually draw things small; therefore, en- 
courage them to draw large—-to “bump” the edges of the paper. Praise the child 
who has drawn something large, and others will try also. Almost all children stop 
drawing before the picture or design is finished, that is, before the page is filled. 
The teacher should be there to encourage by asking leading questions. An example 
would be such as, “What would be behind the children on the playground?” “What 
other animals would you see in a farm yard?” 

Allow plenty of time for the art lesson. Good pictures with much detail cannot 
be colored in a few minutes. Hold up and praise the work of children who have used 
dark and light colors, repeated colors, and have colored heavily. 

It is important to remember that any child who tries deserves praise. A child 
who does good work but does not try does not deserve praise. A child who is doing 
poor work but who is doing his best should be praised. Of course it is a mistake to 
go up and down the aisles praising everyone when they are scribbling. The teacher 
should insist that children draw and paint carefully. 

3. Criticizing the work of the child: We should be able to find something good 
about every picture. Do not permit the children to make more than one suggestion 
for the improvement of a picture that a child has made. Too many suggestions make 
the child discouraged.. The child should be happy with his picture, and if he is 
happy he is more likely to try again and to do better. It is unwise to attempt to have 
all the children show their pictures every time for comment. 

The important fundamental that we must remember here is this: it is not what 
a child does with art materials but what experiences with these art materials do for 
him that should concern us as teachers. 


Ustnc THE PrinciPLts OF ART 


It will probably be of value to the reader to review briefly the principles of art 
before considering ways of using them in the classroom. Stated briefly, the prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

1. Dominance or Emphasis: Pictures and designs should have one ‘part that is 
the most important. This part should be drawn or painted first. It should be large 
and toward the center of che page. It is called the center of interest. 

2. Balance: The picture should be as heavy on one side as the other. If children 
are encouraged to fill the paper it is almost always well balanced. 

3. Rhythm: Colors and shapes should be repeated throughout the composition. 

4. Variety: Too much repetition becomes monotonous. 

5. Unity: Add connecting lines so that the picture or design will hold together. 
The connecting lines might be fences, roads, telephone poles and telephone lines, sky 
lines, mop boards, or even people or buildings grouped together. Some connecting 
lines are invisible. 

One of the problems facing the art teacher is teaching the drawing of figures. 
It is wise not to labor over stick figures or ovals. Use the natural method which is 
an outline of the individual including his clothing. Using a child as a model, call 
attention to where the arms are connected to the body and how a persons looks when 
running, playing or in some other position. Encourage the children to add pockets, 
buttons, suspenders, collars, ruffles and other details to make the picture better. 

Older children will profit by drawing occasionally while a boy or girl poses. 
The primary grades will observe but the model might just as well go back and draw 
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too, as they will go ahead and draw the way they want to without looking at the 
model again. To add interest, the model might put on a raincoat and carry an um- 
brella, dress in a‘foreign costume, or pose with athletic equipment. It is fun to 
draw figures at Hallowe’en time while the children are in costume. 

Another problem facing the art teacher is that of handling perspective. The pre- 
sent trend is not to teach formal lessons in perspective, for pictures drawn in true 
perspective look stiff. The general rule to follow is that things in the foreground are 
large; things in the background are small and higher on the page. The part of a 
building that is‘in front should be larger if drawn in perspective. 

Houses are pretty much the cracker-box type until the children are encouraged 
to add porches, shutters, steps, upstairs windows, and other details. Little children 
might be asked to draw their own homes. Older children will appreciate the op- 
portunity to go out of doors and draw buildings that they see or to draw houses they 
can see from the window. Here the teacher will be likely to note an amazing im- 
provement in the child’s drawing, for at this age they can draw what they see so 
much better than they can draw from imagination and memory. 

It may be of value, at this point, to review some of the principles concerning 
color. The primary colors are red, yellow and blue. We cannot make these colors 
by mixing other colors. By mixing these three primary colors and with the addition 
of the neutrals, black and white, we can make all the other colors as follows: red 
and blue make purple; red and yellow make orange; blue and yellow make green; 
red and orange make red-orange; orange and yellow make yellow-orange; and so on 
around the color wheel. 

Colors next to each other on the color wheel stay bright when mixed. Colors 
across from each other are called complementary colors and they tone down or 
make the other colors less bright. Equal parts of complementary colors, sometimes 
called opposites, will make gray or brown. Complementary colors can be used in 
good taste’ by using much of one and little of the other or by toning them down. It 
is a good idea to experiment with color; use bright and dull colors together; also, try 
using colors of different value (light and dark). Much can be learned also by ob- 
serving beautiful color combinations in nature as well as in pictures. 


TEACHING ART APPRECIATION 


The teacher must be aware of the fact that teaching art involves more than 
production of art objects and materials. It is important that children learn to ap- 
preciate good art. For those who are not skillful in production, art appreciation 
is even more important. 

In teaching art appreciation the teacher should call attention to beauty in trees, 
clouds, flowers and the beautiful colors in nature. She should show children good 
art prints or originals. Prints may be arranged on the bulletin board or displayed in 
frames that will permit a frequent change of picture. It is a good idea to tell the 
children interesting things about the picture and artist if possible, but do not bore 
them with long study which may lead them to dislike the picture instead of enjoying 
it. The important thing is to expose the children to good art. If they are given the op- 
portunity to see and live with good art they will learn to enjoy it naturally. 

Old, faded pictures in ugly, dark frames should be removed from the room. 
Fresh new prints can be purchased for $3.to $18 from Artext Prints in Westport, 
Connecticut. Frames can easily be cleaned and made lighter by painting them with 
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white Kemtone and tinting with water color. The toned down water color should 
be rubbed on sparingly with a cloth and then shellac and steelwool should be ap- 
plied. Refinished old frames can be put to good use by displaying good children’s 
work in them. 

It is important that pictures are hung low. If there is no space except up by the 
ceiling, it is just as well not to have a framed picture in the room. In such cases it 
would be better to hang the pictures in the hall where they can be enjoyed. 


Tue Harmrut EFFects oF PATTERNS 


Patterns have no place in the creative art lesson. To trace around a pattern re- 
quires no thinking; it is merely killing time. Some believe that children can learn to 
draw by tracing patterns. Instead, the thild learns to depend upon patterns, and the 
pattern then becomes a kind of crutch. 

It is also harmful to copy a picture even though it is drawn free-hand. Copying 
a picture step by step that the teacher draws on the blackboard also hinders the 
child’s development and it hampers his creativeness. It certainly does not permit him 
to organize his own ideas. 


Art MATERIALS 


Children should be given the opportunity to work with different materials. This 
alone stimulates new interest and it gives all a chance to be successful. Quite often a 
child who cannot draw very well will be the best finger painter or weaver in the 
class. 

Tempera paint is probably the best creative art medium. The rich color is very 
effective for murals as well as for large individual paintings on 18” x 24” newsprint 
painted with large brushes. 

Crayons are clean and ever ready. If used heavily, the results are beautiful. Do 
not draw with pencil first. We should not neglect other media because of the 
convenience of crayon. Other good media are chalk, colored paper, water color, oil 
clay, plain clay and papier-mache. 

Children love to make designs. There are many different kinds: repeat, free, 
bisymmetric, batik, squared paper, plaid, stencil, and potato print. Instruction can 
be found in art education books and magazines. Do not be afraid to try. You will 
be surprised to see how well the children can do! 


RECOMMENDED Books 


1. Chase, Alice E. Famous Paintings, an Introduction to Art for Young People. Platt and Munk 
Co., New York. 1951. é 

‘2. Cole, Natalie R. The Arts in the Classroom. John Day Co., New York. 1940. 

3. Ellsworth, Maud. Growing with Art, Books I-VIII. Benjamin Sanborn and Co., Chicago. 
1950. 

4. Gaitskill, C.D. Art and Crafts in Our Schools. Charles A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Illinois, 1953. 

5. Gaitskill, C. D. Art Education in the Kindergarten. Charles A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
1953. 

6. Gregg, Harold. Art for the Schools of America. International Textbooks.Press, 1001 Wyom- 
ing Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 1943. 

7. Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and Mental Growth. Macmillan Company, New York. Revised 
Edition, 1952. 

8. Nicholas, Trilling and Lee. Art for Young America. Charles A. Bennett Co., Peoria, Illinois. 
Revised Edition, 1952. 
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Fundamentals in Music 


Eun K. JORGENSEN 
Department of Music Education, University of Kansas 


THE PHysIOLoGICAL AND EMOTIONAL EFFEcTs oF Music 


Today we must recognize that music has its affect upon all of us, whether or not 
we know anything about the subject or admit its appeal. Studies have shown that 
certain types of music increase the rate of breathing, or slow it down, hasten or de- 
crease the pulse beat, straighten or relax the posture. Graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas are examining and evaluating the effect of music to stimulate, to 
relax or to influence in other ways the responses of the individual. Outside of the 
research laboratory we can see the effect of music upon groups and individuals. In 
a concert situation when the artist gives an excellent performance of a selection that 
is well liked, the audience, during the soft passages, becomes quieter and still 
more quiet, often seeming to suspend breathing as the last soft tone dies away. As 
a contrast to this mood we have the banning of certain songs or instrumental com- 
positions by political governments because they might inflame the populace to 
threaten their regime. For example, the playing of Finlandia was banned for a time 
in Helsinki during the Russian occupation. History records many such instances. 
In school situations the high school and college band is a must to arouse pep, school 
spirit and enthusiasm for the team. 


Use or Music anp Its EFFECT ON THE HEaRER. 


Today the large super markets play recorded music not only to make shopping 
more pleasant for the customer but probably to encourage more lifting of packages 
from the shelves and increase the number of baskets that roll with greater rapidity 
through the checking stands. Large banks also provide a musical background for 
their financial transactions. Their purpose perhaps is to make it easier for the cus- 
tomer to meet his payments or be more generous in his deposits. No research can 
be cited to show whether the music makes it easier to obtain a loan. Music has helped 
patients during certain types of operations. During an operation requiring only 
local anesthesia, the playing of some of the patient’s favorite selections and ot!.er 
music, helped him feel less apprehensive and reduced the noise of the drilling into 
the bone. For many years factories have used music during certain times in the 
morning and afternoon to help production line workers overcome fatigue periods 
and work more effectively. The prevalence of juke boxes in the local eating spots 
and the playing of professional musicians in first-class restaurants testify to the ap- 
peal of music for its affect on the diner. Are the schools using music for its fullest 
possibilities? 


THe AppgaL oF Music For ALL AGES 
A fundamental principal that is true today but has also been true for primitive 


man is the appeal that music has for all ages of people from the cradle to the grave. 
This fact was brought home to the writer this summer while visiting Woolaroc, a 
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museum near Tulsa, Oklahoma. On the wall was an Indian cradle board and at- 
tached to the headboard was a set of tiny bells that must have tinkled pleasantly for 
a papoose generations ago. Today, fond parents and relatives give the new baby 
presents that rattle or tinkle, and young children are fascinated by sounds. Personal 
recollections of grandmothers and grandfathers who have taken up the study of 
piano or cello as beginners after their retirement testify to the abiding interest in 
music, even for those who have not had time for it earlier in life. 


OpporTUNITY IN Music For ALL LEVELS oF INTELLIGENCE 


People of all levels of intelligence can hear something when they listen to music. 
Probably the most simple and obvious level is hearing the beat of the music—its 
steady rhythm. Next would come the recognition that the rhythm of music changes 
from beats that are fast to beats that are slow; a still higher level of rhythmic percep- 
tion lies in recognizing the smooth or legato rhythm as contrasted with jerky or stac- 
cato rhythm and then the recognition of the precise rhythm that a selection may use, 
be it organized in two, three or four beat measure. 


Along with the earliest levels of rhythmic perception comes the development of 
attention to melody. It may first come through the recognition of the sound of famil- 
iar voices that speak to the young baby. Then comes the consciousness of sounds 
that are high or low, loud or soft. Later comes the awareness of groups of sounds 
making a tune or melody that goes up and down and the child sings simple songs. 
The child at this stage may be from four to seven years old. 


Too early an emphasis on notational details can kill interest even on the part of 
those who are intellectually equipped. These simplest levels can be achieved during 
the primary grades through singing, rhythmic movements, playing of simple in- 
struments, listening to music, exploring and creating melody and rhythm. Finally, 
as a result of many first-hand experiences, children are able to make some generali- 
zations regarding the theory of music. The more intelligent the child the better will 
he be able to make generalizations and see the value of concepts about music. 


The intermediate grades is a place for some attention to higher levels of rhyth- 
mic and melodic awareness and the added experience with harmony, but let us not 
forget that with the wide difference in intellectual capacity in most classrooms more 
children will prefer to use music rather than analyze it. This may mean more rote 
singing than reading for some children. It surely means to this author the reading of 
new songs with words first and not syllables. If children can leave the sixth grade 
with the same love for music they had in grade one they will continue to seek out 
avenues of growth and participation in the years ahead. 


THe Wipe Variety oF Tastes INCLUDED IN Music 


Sometimes we lose the cooperation of children because as teachers we are not 
sympathetic to their musical interests and ACT as though there were only one kind 
of music that could be called good and no other should be allowed in our schools. 
This does not mean that all music is equally good nor is all of it deserving of the 
same kind of attention. 

The first time this problem appears is when children ask to sing a song they have 
heard on the radio. Does the teacher know the song? Does the teacher think the text 
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unobjectionable? Then it is better to sing it than to refuse on the score of lack of 
time for popular songs. We need to recognize that children learn from their total 
environment and they go through a phase of being exceedingly alert to the latest 
hits. School music will not be considered “different” and less desirable than music 
heard outside of school if it reflects some of the best hit tunes of the day. 

Children also can listen to and love the more permanent treasures of music that 
have melodic appeal and rhythmic interest. It is only by hearing the music of great 
composers in school that some children realize such music exists. The school must 
make up for the scarcity of it on the airwaves. The growth of record collections in 
the public libraries where the activity in the classical record department shows 
much individual interest and initiative is a testimony to the fact that once children 
become accustomed to the sounds of good music, they continue to carry an interest 
in good music into their adult lives. As teachers we can present movements from 
the symphonies and string quartets at the same time realizing that marches and 
overtures have their place. Tastes are not static. The descriptive music, the short 
minuets, and waltzes can be enjoyed by all for their pleasant effects; and at other 
times we may find the same individuals with their interest centered on more com- 
plex and serious types of music. There is music for a variety of moods and deserving 
of degrees of attention ranging from merely light background type of music to that 
which requires a good deal of concentration because the composer has put so many 
ideas into it. 

The school must provide really good phonographs if the beauty of the recorded 
instruments is to sound through. Schools can no longer use worn out records played 
on out-moded machines in this day of high fidelity recordings and fine home re- 
ceivers with large speakers. To do so is to waste time and defeat the purpose of the 
lesson which is to increase pleasure in listening and heighten discrimination. 


THE MonoTOoNE—A MISCONCEPTION AND A MISNOMER 


Every normal child is born with a pair of vocal chords. There are various rea- 
sons why people claim and even brag about their inability to carry a tune in a bas- 
ket. Time nor space will not allow full consideration of the causes, but here are 
some of the cures and all normal children can be cured provided the following con- 
ditions are met: 


1. A friendly permissive encouraging attitude by the teacher (not fussing, 
labelling or grouping). 

2. Songs that interest the child and are not too high in pitch. 

3. Attention on the part of the child to the rise and fall of the melody. 

4. Good physical energy; proper food and rest. 

5. Freedom from emotional or physical tension. 

6. A wide variety of musical experiences in the primary grades with rhyth- 


mic response and singing carried on together rather than at separate times 
of the day. 

7. In third grade or above remedial help in singing should be given pri- ° 
vately or to small groups for a few minutes for a series of two or more ses- 
sions. Older children cannot be helped satisfactorily or adequately while 
the rest of the class listens. The remedial session must take place where 
lack of embarrassment and opportunity for concentrated work are assured. 
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The reasons for finding extra time to help these out-of-tune singers are many. 
Singing is a social activity and also a medium for expression of emotions. We do not 
bind up a child’s left hand because it is less well coordinated than his right nor do 
we ask him to sit out during the physical education or playground periods because 
he cannot run or catch a ball as well as the others. Therefore, since singing is a 
physical act we must encourage all children to use and develop the voice they have 
for an acceptable contribution in their group singing and a more effective means for 
emotional expression. All children want to sing and need to feel secure and ac- 
cepted. In this day when there is emotional strain in normal living we cannot afford 
to add to it by perpetuating a system of neglect that makes a child the butt of ridi- 
cule from friends and relatives and even from his own children years later because 
he cannot sing a recognizable tune. Singing in tune is all a matter of the develop- 
ment of attention and coordination. The earlier the grade the easier it is to help the 
child to establish correct physical habits before emotional blocks affect his response 
to singing situations. 


Music as AN AVENUE OF EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION 


Young children are curious. In music this takes the form of dropping things 
to hear them fall; pounding common articles like spoons, pots and pans. Later chil- 
dren explore the sound of the piano keyboard and although adults may call it noise, 
to young ears it is music. 

Children have fears and moments of anger. Rhythmic response to music or 
drum beat may encourage children to-dramatize the figures or scenes that are fear- 
ful. Anger may be expressed harmlessly in vigorous movements that dramatize de- 
sired ends. We are told that expressing negative emotions in a harmless fashion 
leaves the individual released and better prepared to face problems with rational 
behavior. Teachers therefore should be ready to encourage vigorous and expressive 
tones and movements where appropriate if music is to be of help and not always 
chide vigorous actions and loud singing. Children need to let off steam. 

Children are sometimes lonely. A boy in fifth grade reported that when he is 
lonely and has no one to play with he goes to the piano and plays and then he doesn’t 
feel lonely any more. 

Children are sometimes cross because they are tired. One girl reported that on 
long rides in the family car whenever they get cross someone starts singing a song 
and pretty soon they aren’t cross anymore. 

Music can heighten a mood or feeling. For example the mood or amount of feel- 
ing expressed in speaking the words of the fourth verse of America cannot begin to 
compare with the same words sung by the group. Group singing is immeasurably 
greater in emotional impact than the thoughtful speaking of the words. Spiritual ex- 
pression is possible through the thoughtful singing of songs of God and brother- 
hood. 


Music AN AID To THE CLASSROOM, TEACHER ALL Day Lonc 


The classroom teacher cannot afford to limit the children’s music activities to one 
twenty-minute period if music is to make its fullest contribution to child growth and 
development. Confidence, good posture and poise are characteristics of children who 
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can express their ideas in rhythmic response. Restlessness and bickering can be for- 
gotten in a twinkling by the use of a song. Greater energy can be stimulated for the 
next subject of study by giving the children some stimulating music through records 
or piano music and encouraging them to express it with vigorous physical move- 
ments. The next subject of study will go much better because of the variety of phys- 
ical position, greater energy aroused, more vitality due to deeper breathing and 
freedom from physical tensions. This has been revealed over and over again in the 
improvement shown in a painting class with a comparison of pictures that were 
done before and after vigorous ryhthmic response to music. Is it not possible that 
similar improvements could be found in spelling or arithmetic or language arts? 
And it might only take one minute of music to create the change! 

When children are over stimulated there is no quicker way to help them relax 
than to play music that is quiet and smooth. A recording or song can set the right 
tone to begin the day. The class can sometimes be brought together in a unity of 
beautiful sound to give the end of the day a lovely finish and send both the teacher 
and the children on their way strengthened by the music they had shared through 
the day. 


Tue Music TEACHER AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER COOPERATE 
FOR THEIR COMMON GOAL 


Where communities have the services of a music teacher, the classroom teacher 
should still use music throughout the day to achieve the proper physical and emo- 
tional conditions for learning. The music teacher can teach a wide variety of songs 
for the children to sing in the classroom as needed. The music teacher in addition 
to guiding the children in how to listen could help find the most suitable types of 
recordings for the children’s needs, and bring them to the classroom to be left there 
for future use. The classroom teacher could take over the rest of the class while the 
busy music teacher worked with a few out-of-tune singers somewhere else in the 
building. The classroom teacher could sometimes take the music lesson for pleasur- 
able singing, listening, rhythms or exploring simple instruments so that the music 
teacher would have time to look up some special songs, recordings or dances to en- 
rich units in social studies or language arts. The classroom teacher is a great in- 
fluence in affecting the attitude of the class and its response to music and the music 
teacher. The music teacher, by offering a wide variety of music experiences, can 
stimulate response that reveals how children feel and think, grow and learn. The 
two teachers working together can help each other do a better job in their common 
purpose of promoting child growth and development. 
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Fundamentals In Science 


GeorcE GrEIsEN MALLINSON 
‘aes of Psychology and Science Education, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


DEFINITION 


In a report of this type, it is possible to dwell extensively on a term such as 
“fundamentals.” To avoid wasting time and space, the term “fundamentals” 
arbitrarily designated here to mean those learning experiences that help the student 
participate effectively in the activities which are part of his daily living. In light of 
such a definition, science is a fundamental. 


THE Mopern ROLE oF SCIENCE 


One has only to look about him to see the manifold applications of science. The 
soil, trees, people, buildings, walls, machinery, food and in certain cases the air 
have all been developed or modified by scientific research or involve the application 
of scientific principles in their operation or use. If such be true, then all human 
beings should know something about science. Moreover, in the last few years the 
place of science in our environment has become even more important. The food 
industry has been revolutionized by the application of science in freezing, packag- 
ing and transporting edible materials. Over half of all prescriptions now sold con- 
tain antibiotics——drugs not even commercially available until 1946. Modern homes 
no longer consist of four walls and a roof designed to repel wolves and rain. They 
are structures containing intricate scientific mechanisms for heating, cooling, 
lighting and insulating. Modern wars are no longer battles between massed divi- 
sions, but combat among technicians using armaments produced by science. 


If all these statements portray correctly the modern role of science, then it would 
seem that the educational systems in the United States would be producing per- 
sonnel trained to fulfill the scientific needs of the nation. Unfortunately such needs 
are not being met. As far as technically trained personnel (engineers and scientists ) 
are concerned, less than half of our yearly needs of 100,000 is being produced. This 
is especially distressing when one realizes that the Soviet Union is producing over 
125,000 engineers and scientists every year. The annual need for high-school science 
teachers is now about 7000. Yet, less than 5000 are being trained to meet this need. 
The number of high-school science teachers needed annually by 1960 is estimated 
to be about 10,000. The available number may even be less than that of today. Con- 
sistent with these disturbing facts, is found a lay population that is scientifically il- 
literate. Each year, in the United States, over one hundred million dollars are 
spent on pseudo-sciences such as fortune-telling, phrenology, and astrology. Al- 
though long since discredited completely, these pseudo-sciences are featured in 
many large city newspapers and are read by the credulous. Magazines and news 
commentators report fantastic stories about “Flying Saucers”—stories that are 
swallowed “hook, line and sinker” by the gullible. Others hint darkly about “atomic 
dust” that “pockmarks” windshields of automobiles. Every year over three times 
as much money is spent in the United States on patent medicines (most of which 
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are useless) as on prescriptions. More recently one notes the chlorophyll craze, 
even to the extent of using it in dog food to keep Rover smelling sweet. Little 
thought is given to the fact that goats and cows (not noted for pleasant odors) con- 
sume a large daily ration of the “green stuff.” 


It is logical to ask why such a situation exists. Certainly it is eminently reason- 
able that an answer should be forthcoming. This writer would like to postulate 
that the major reason is that science is not generally considered as being a funda- 
mental in the elementary-school curriculum. Thus by the time the student reaches 
the secondary school his-perceptions of education do not encompass science and his 
attention is directed to other subject-matter areas. There is much evidence to sup- 
port such a postulate. For example, the teacher of high-school mathematics ex- 
pects the student to learn many mathematical skills in the elementary school in 
order to learn high-school mathematics successfully. The same is true for English, 
and social studies. Yet it is well known that few teachers of high-school science 
rely on the skills developed in the program of elementary-school science as founda- 
tions for high-school science. Often high-school teachers have been heard to state 
that a less elementary-school science they have the better. There is less I have to 
unteach.” 


ScreNcE, A Unique Susyect oF STuDY 


The underlying cause for the entire situation is probably based on the fact that 
science is unique as compared with other curriculum areas. For example, it is 
common knowledge that children learn most effectively from direct experiences. 
In the field of mathematics, a pattern of direct experiences can be developed into a 
curriculum on a statewide, or into series of textbooks almost on a nationwide 
basis. This is true since the direct number experiences that children encounter in 
the various areas of the United States are somewhat common in nature. The direct 
experience a child has with a dozen eggs in Kansas is little different from those 
children have in other states. The same can be said for many other direct number 
experiences as well as communications experiences. Thus teachers can be aided 
in their teaching in these areas by statewide courses of study and other publications. 


However, the physical and biological environments of children may differ 
greatly’ at distances of as little as ten miles. Hence for various geographical areas 
one may not find a common fund of direct experiences that can be used for teaching 
all areas of science, and in some cases not even for a few. Hence courses of study, 
textbooks, and other published materials for science often tend to be somewhat 
exotic for the users. Many topics of science they contain are alien to the day-to-day 
living of the students for whom they are allegedly designed. Thus the burden for 
organizing direct experiences for science rests on the teacher to a much greater 
degree than for other areas of subject-matter. Since few institutions that train ele- 
mentary teachers offer subject-matter courses in science designed to help them 
teach elementary-school science, the burden becomes especially great. 


Tue REAL FUNDAMENTALS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Such views may well suggest to many that there is no hope for elementary 
science, This would be most erroneous and unrealistic. The realistic view is ob- 
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tained by focusing on the real fundamentals of elementary science. These funda- 
mentals are not the day-to-day experiences that a student encounters in science, any 
more than the problems a student “works” in mathematics are the fundamentals of 
mathematics. It is true that some science educators have tried to cull from the many 
possible experiences for elementary science those deemed to be fundamental. Their 
efforts have failed. These experiences are merely means by which the fundamentals 
are attained. In elementary science the fundamentals are these: 


1. The ability a student develops in understanding and applying the major 
principles and ideas of science that are related to his daily living. 

2. The development of habits and attitudes of critical thinking toward scientific 
experiences and phenomena. 


3. The growth of skills in applying logical and rational techniques in solving 
problems that involve science (or other areas). 


It is obvious that the facts a student learns and the science experiences and ac- 
tivities in which he participates are means by which these fundamentals are at- 
tained. It is obvious also that the more facts and experiences one has, the more 
successful he is likely to be in accomplishing the fundamentals. However, in view 
of the time and facilities available for science one must take cognizance of the 
law of diminishing returns. The fundamentals just named are not concomitants of 
the mere learning of facts. It is a well-known psychological principle that in order 
to learn effectively, specific efforts must be expended by the learner in the direction 
of the desired learning. As efforts become less directed, learning increments are 
reduced. 


Wuat ts REQUIRED OF THE TEACHER ? 


Thus, while it might be desirable for a student as a result of his study of science 
to know all the scientific facts that exist and how to apply them, such is not re- 
motely possible. This is impossible even with respect to a small segment of the 
sciences, It becomes necessary therefore for the teacher to devote a portion of the 
availablé time to providing factual experiences that relate to the apperceptive mass 
of the student. Also, some of the time must be devoted to experiences in which the 
student applies the facts, and thinks critically about their uses in solving scientific 
problems, This will involve without doubt a great deal of compromise as to the 
allocation of time. Neither will ever be accomplished as much as the teacher de- 
sires. Here one may well ask what such a program of fundamentals would require 
in terms of instruction. This question is also eminently reasonable and deserves a 
considered answer. 


1. The science program in the elementary school must emphasize the training 
and skills that one considers desirable rather than the acquisition of “essential” 
facts. There are indeed few facts of science that are indispensable in the training of 
elementary children. Further, the facts that are learned are quickly forgotten unless 
they are related to the student’s daily experiences or apply to the major ideas of 
science that are used consistently by the students. One must remember also that 
“essential” facts have different degrees of essentiality depending on the biological 
and physical environments of the child. The facts therefore are best considered as 
tools that train the child to analyze and apply the experiences he meets in his daily 
living, and to draw generalizations and conclusions from them, 
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2. The science program in the elementary school should be articulated from 
grade to grade on the basis of the growth of students in developmental skills of 
science, not on the basis of an orderly accumulation of a logical sequence of facts. 
One cannot teach science in the fifth grade on the assumption that certain scientific 
facts have been learned in the fourth. Again this is related to the factor of direct 
experience already discussed, as well as to the frequently inadequate science train- 
ing of elementary-school teachers. However, it is reasonable to expect that the 
skills of observation and of analyzing data, the abilities involved in setting up 
simple experiments and drawing conclusions, and the development of scientific 
attitudes such as lack of prejudice and suspended judgment can be expected to 
grow from grade to grade. Thus the program of elementary science must be artic- 
ulated and show continuity in these respects. 


In order to reach the goals implicit in 1 and 2 above, definite changes will have 
to take place in present instructional practice. Some of these changes are in and of 
themselves fundamentals. They are as follows: 


1. Teachers will need to read journals such as Science Education to learn about 
the major ideas of science that are important in the training of elementary-school 
children. They will also need to learn the scientific attitudes and problem-solving 
skills that are important scientific objectives. To many this may be a novel view 
of the teaching of science since to such persons the fundamentals of science still 
connote the study and identification of the parts of insects, the collection of rocks, 
the pressing of leaves and the memorization of the periodic table. 


2. The learning experiences must be selected 'on the basis of the extent to which 
they (a) contribute to the development of the objectives just stated, and ¢b) are 
present in the environments of the children. They cannot be chosen because they 
are deemed essential by a textbook or are so designated by a university professor 
who has had little experience with the learning processes of children. 


3. The program of demonstrations and experiments must be changed radically 
from “show them” demonstrations and “cookbook” experiments to one in which 
real problems are posed and in which children have questions to which they must 
seek answers. This is indeed a marked contrast to demonstrations to which stu- 
dents are merely an audiertce and to experiments that involve only the following 
of directions and the recording of results, many of which they know in advance. 
The experiences must become investigative in nature rather than illustrative. 


4. Field trips must be developed around activities in which the students explore 
the locale to obtain information for answering scientific questions, not merely, hike 
over an area and listen to a teacher discuss the characteristics of specimens that 
are encountered. Trips on which students collect specimens seldom turn out to be 
more than scavenger hunts after which the objects of the search are impounded in 
dusty boxes and forgotten. 


The fundamentals of science therefore are not static facts nor atomistic exper- 
iences. The fundamentals represent both objectives that are psychologically sound 
and the dynamic instructional procedures that motivate students to observe, in- 
vestigate, think, generalize and draw conclusions. Thus the fundamentals are not 
eternal monoliths. Rather they are the ever-developing and changing means by 
which students become adept at understanding, interpreting, using, and modifying 
their biological and physical environments. 
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Cuar es E. JoHNsoN 
School of Education, University of Kansas 


If one accepts the principle that the basic purpose of public education should be 
to prepare children for life in our society, then a fundamental becomes any skill, 
fact, concept or attitude which is essential to democratic citizenship. Since, in order 
to meet the demands of daily social living, it is essential for all citizens to have at 
least 2 working knowledge of the basic number processes, knowledge and skill 
in arithmetic may be classified among the various characteristics essential for demo- 
cratic citizenship. It is then a fundamental. For this reason teachers today are not 
asking whether or not the public schools should teach arithmetic—this is taken. for 
granted. Their questions are more directly aimed at determining the most effective 
teaching procedures to be used in helping children acquire this fundamental. This 
article is designed to offer some suggestions with regard to those questions most 
frequently asked concerning methods of teaching arithmetic. 


Pure Tyre METHops oF TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


In science a pure or standard type is sometimes used to provide a comparative 
foundation for the analysis of newly discovered phenomena. For instance, in physics 
there is a pure musical tone. Those who are not students in this field are sometimes 
surprised to find that there is no naturally existent tone which is identical to a pure 
tone. However, a knowledge of pure tones helps physicists in determining the 
characteristics of the naturally existent ones. Pure or standard types are similarly 
used in such ‘fields of study as political science, sociology, economics, and most re- 
cently in education. In the discussion which follows three pure type methods of 
teaching arithmetic will be described. It should be understood that none of them 
exists in its pure form in practice. Indeed most classroom teachers are using ele- 
ments of all three pure type methods. However, since there are many variations of 
teaching methods in arithmetic, a discussion of these three pure types should pro- 
vide for the examination of the effective and ineffective characteristics underlying 
many outstanding elements of arithmetic teaching method. 


Pure Type Dritt METHOD 


Probably the most commonly known pure type approach to the teaching of 
arithmetic is the drill method. The essential characteristics of this pure type ap- 
proach are found in the following suppositions: (1) Arithmetic is primarily a tool 


insofar as pupils are concerned, and they must all acquire skill in the use of this. 


tool. (2) There is an orderly sequence in which these skills should be acquired. 
For example, the total interrelated content of arithmetic should be segmented for 
presentation into various parts: counting, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, fractions, and decimals. (3) Explanation, demonstration, and drill should 
be the basic instructional procedures. 


Those who support this pure type method do not feel that it is necessary for 
children to understand the interrelationships*’among the various segments of arith- 
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metic since for them it is primarily a skill—not a content subject. Thus, as the 
child’s maturity increases he is introduced to each of these various processes in 
what is thought to be a logical order. In this approach instruction is not left to 
chance. There is a planned arithmetic period which in most cases is scheduled daily. 


In the drill method it is assumed that the logical procedure is to tell children 
the facts and rules for each process. No attention is given to: inductive thinking— 
encouraging children to discover facts and processes for themselves. Memorization 
of facts, processes, and steps is considered an efficient teaching procedure, and it 
is assumed that quantitative concepts are acquired through the manipulation of 
numbers. Also, because of the accepted underlying principles, teachers using this 
approach would find themselves guiding children in the solving of computational 
problems prior to the solving of word problems. Here the reasoning is that the 
child must first learn the skill—then he must be shown how to apply it. 


In the pure type drill method motivation is most frequently extrinsic. That is 
to say letter grades, gold stars, and posting of “excellent” papers is a common 
practice. It is thought that since the child cannot use the forms of arithmetic which 
he is learning that he must have these other reasons for acquiring the skills. Some 
advocates of the drill approach hold that the form of motivation should be that in 
which the child learns arithmetic because he likes arithmetic. That is, he looks 
upon arithmetic as part of his social-physical environment, and as such he is curious 
to learn more about it. 


Pure Type INcipENTAL METHOD 


It will be recognized that the pure type drill method is characteristic of the kind 
which has been used in education for several generations. Near the turn of the 
century another, seemingly opposite viewpoint, was expressed. This approach may 
be called the pure type incidental method. 


Certain characteristics of this pure type approach ‘parallel those of the drill 
method, but others differ radically. Supporters of this theory would hold, along 
with those supporting the drill approach, that arithmetic is primarily a tool insofar 
as the pupil is concerned, and that skill in the use of this tool must be acquired. 
However, they hold that the correct sequence for the presentation of the elements 
of this tool is dependent upon the interests and needs of the child rather than upon 
logical organization. It is their opinion that the child will become interested in 
arithmetic when he feels a need for it, and that it is at the point of realized need 
that a particular process is most effectively presented. 


A classroom teacher employing this approach would not have a scheduled class 
period in arithmetic. He would teach it incidentally. Should a child have an in- 
terest in a particular process for a specific purpose and the ability to learn it, it 
would be taught. Such might be the case when a child seeking to buy a new bicycle 
needs to know how much more he will have to save in order to purchase it. Or, 
the situation could be present when a child who has a newspaper route needs to 
know how to keep his accounts. 


The form of motivation used in the pure type incidental method is extrinsic but 
of a different kind than that most used with the pure type drill method. The pur- 
pose of the child’s activity is not to learn more about arithmetic nor is it to obtain 
a‘coveted gold star or letter grade. In this case a knowledge of arithmetic is essential 
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to the achievement of a desired goal. For example, the child wants to buy a bicycle. 
This is his goal. If he must earn the money to purchase it and must make the pur- 
chase himself he must know some arithmetic. Arithmetic then becomes a barrier 
to the achievement of the goal. In this case the child is interested in getting sufficient 
skill in numbers to achieve the desired ends. He does not necessarily need or want 
to know how the formula is derived. He wants the right formula given to him and 
the skill to use it. 


THE Pure MEANING METHOD 


Fairly recently in educational method teachers have been turning toward an 
approach described here as the pure type meaning method. Although this consti- 
tutes a recent trend in the teaching of arithmetic the writer knows of no teachers 
who are endorsing it to the exclusion of elements of the other two pure type theories 
mentioned. The essential characteristics of this approach are as follows: (1) Arith- 
metic is an integrated whole and should be taught as such. That is, children should 
be helped to understand the interrelatedness of the various processes. (2) Induc- 
tive procedures rather than deductive procedures should be used in teaching arith- 
metic. That is to say, children should be led to discover the meanings of the facts 
and processes. Explanation, demonstration, and drill are therefore considered some- 
what ineffective techniques. (3) Arithmetic is a part of the child’s physical and 
social environment, therefore the type of motivation to be used is that in which the 
child wants to learn more about arithmetic because he enjoys exploring his en- 
vironment. 


Were one to apply this pure type approach there would be a special class period 
set aside for arithmetic the same as would be provided in the pure type drill method. 
Effort would be made to keep children constantly aware of the interrelatedness of 
the various number processes. Therefore, in the first years of school, the child would 
start all processes at about the same time. He would learn that addition is another 
form of counting, and that multiplication is just another, more rapid, form of ad- 
dition. Also he would learn that subtraction is something like counting backward, 
and that division is just a special case of subtraction. Fractions and decimals would 
be started early and would be learned in their relationships to those processes just 
mentioned. The presented content would of course be matced with the child’s 
level of understanding just as would be ideally the case in each of the other pure 


type methods. 


In the pure type meaning method much time would be spent on having child- 
ren discover for themselves the steps to be used in solving various number processes 
and problems. For this reason analysis of the word problem becomes the first step 
in presenting new understandings. Much time is spent on word problems before 
the abstract computational problems are presented. Also, in the early stages of 
learning, considerable time is spent in helping children develop quantitative con- 
cepts. Many devices are used: counting and manipulating real objects, dealing with 
models, working with pictures, making representative symbols, and finally at- 
tempting to understand and employ abstract quantities and processes. Ideally no 
child would proceed beyond the point at which he understood the meaning of the 
processes or quantities with which he dealt. 
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CriTICIsMs OF THREE PurE Type METHODS 


The major criticism of the pure type drill method is that it is inefficient. Since 
it has been the basic approach for several generations one cannot claim that it will 
not work—even if learning has been somewhat in spite of these procedures it is 
evident that learning has occurred to the extent that most adults today are able to 
solve simple number problems with reasonable effectiveness. However, the weakest 
feature of the approach, according to learning theorists, is that skill in the manipu- 
lation of numbers, without understanding, is not long retained unless it is con- 
stantly used. One may illustrate this by asking an individual who has not recently 
studied the procedures for finding square root to work a problem in which square 
root is required. The procedure most commonly used to find the square root in 
this case is usually a trial and error approach. This may be explained by the fact 
that the individual has learned the meaning of square root but has forgotten the 
computational process primarily because he never fully understood it. Similar il- 
lustrations may be made by having adults work problems involving division of 
fractions or compound interest. 


Another criticism of the drill approach is that the most frequently used form 


of motivation is ineffective. If a pupil achieves a task in order to obtain a particular 
letter grade, a gold star, or like goal, there is a tendency for him to forget the learn- 
ing. once the goal is achieved. 


With regard to the pure type incidental method the major criticism is that it is 
impractical. Most practitioners agree that there are an insufficient number’ of in- 
terests expressed by children to facilitate such an incidental program. Also, because 
of the nature of classroom instruction such a laissez-faire method tends to leave 
arithmetic to chance. Thus, it is not taught effectively. Critics of the incidental 
method often point out that interests are learned, and thus, children should be taught 
to be interested in numbers. 


Most teachers who have studied the nature of the meaning method hold that 
its essential characteristics should eventually become the basic principles for methods 
of teaching arithmetic. They maintain however that evolution rather than revolu- 
tion must be the pattern for change in teaching procedures. Also, they maintain 
that drill is a necessary aspect of all skill teaching—even if the development of a 
concept or skill is preceded by understanding. In addition to this some teachers 
question the motivational aspects of the pure type meaning method. It is their 
opinion that they would ideally have all children study arithmetic to more fully 
explore the social-physical environment, but in practice it is found that despite the 
teachers’ efforts there are always some who do not enjoy a particular subject to 
this extent. Therefore, they maintain that in some instances extrinsic rather than 
intrinsic motivation may have to be used. 


CurrENT METHOops OF. TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


Teachers today are calling upon each of the pure type methods described here 
in order to maintain an effective instructional program in arithmetic. Although 
the basis for instruction is most frequently found in the pure type drill method 
there is a strong trend toward the use of the principles underlying the pure type 
meaning method. 
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Probably the most frequent adherence to the drill method is found in the in- 
sistence on the part of teachers that although meaning is important, the arithmetic 
combinations must be learned to the point of spontaneous response. For instance, 
they would maintain that the child who has learned that six groups of seven par- 
ticular objects totals forty-two of the same, and that seven groups of six particular 
objects also totals forty-two of the same, has not finished his task. He must, for 
efficient use, eventually reach the point in learning where he spontaneously re- 
sponds “forty-two” to the stimulus “six times seven” or “seven times six.” This 
then becomes a case for drill. 


In most instructional situations elements of the pure type incidental method 
are being practiced. Today, if a child has need of a particular arithmetic process, 
and is capable of learning it, there are few teachers who would not take time to 
help him learn it despite the fact that it occurs in the course of study for an advanced 
grade. Most teachers are of the opinion that if the child has need for this informa- 
tion now, and is capable of acquiring it; now is the time to teach it. Also, one fre- 
quently finds that in kindergarten and in primary grade instruction arithmetic 
activities are of a kind which may be termed planned incidental—a correlate of the 
incidental method. Such activities are planned by the teacher but appear incidental 
to the children. Such might be the case in a kindergarten when the teacher asks a 
child to go to the supply cabinet and get enough paper so that each pupil at his desk 
has two sheets of paper. This activity serves as an experiential foundation for un- 
derstanding such processes as multiplication, division, and fractions. It appears 
incidental to the child, but it was anticipated by his instructor. 


With regard to the use of elements ‘of the pure type meaning method teachers 
are finding greater efficiency in instruction when children better understand the 
meaning in arithmetic. Probably the most concrete evidence of the incorporation 
of the meaning method in current instruction is the increased use of instructional 
devices. In classrooms it is not unusual to find counting sticks, an abacus, a count- 
ing board, sets of beads, fraction wheels, flannel boards or graphs, and many other 
devices in use. Teachers who are using these devices cannot help but be trying to 
guide children in understanding the meaning which underlies the processes being 
presented. Also, it is frequent that teachers who have helped children discover 
their own rules report that these children are less confused than previously when 
selecting effective procedures for solving word problems. 


SUMMARY 


Although teachers today are agreed that arithmetic is a fundamental for our 
times, there are many questions which they raise with regard to instructional pro- 
cedures. This article has offered information and suggestions designed to be helpful 
in answering some of these questions. Three pure type methods of teaching arith- 
metic were presented. It was pointed out that arithmetic instruction today does 
not, reflect any. one pure type method. Most teachers are incorporating elements 
of various pure approaches in developing their arithmetic programs. However, the 
trend is in the direction of the increased use of principles which underlie the pure 
meaning method. In accordance with this trend more use is currently being made 
of teaching devices than has previously been the case. 
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Fundamentals in the Social Studies 


H. Scuitp 
School of Education, University of Kansas 


In examining the topic, Fundamentals in the Social Studies, it seems desirable 
to consider two aspects. First, is social studies one of the fundamentals for children 
of our time? Second, assuming that social studies is a fundamental, what are the 
social studies fundamentals? 


Before considering these two questions directly it is necessary to understand 
what is meant by the social studies. To many, this may seem obvious and unneces- 
sary, however, the term does not mean the same thing to all people and considerable 
confusion does exist as to the difference in meaning of such terms as social studies, 
social education and social learning. 


SoctaL StupiEs DEFINED 


The term “social studies” designates a field or area of the curriculum consisting 
of the school subjects that deal with human relationships and includes history, gov- 
ernment, sociology, economics, and geography. It is the collective term applied to the 
instructional materials which deai directly with human beings and their relation- 
ships, with man and his environment and the interactions between these. Such ma- 
terials as those dealing with the processes involved in making a living, the means 
of organized individual and group control, and adapting to and utilizing the en- 
vironment, constitute the materials of the social studies. 


An indication of some of the misconceptions concerning the term social studies 
may help to further clarify its meaning. Social studies is not a term restricted to 
only those courses which are a fusion of two or more subjects such as history and 
geography. Also, the term does not imply complete fusion or the removal of all sub- 
ject boundaries within the field. It does not mean only the contemporary social sub- 
jects, that is political science, economics, sociology, and geography minus history. It, 
also, is not an all inclusive term embracing all subjects and materials that have a 
social purpose. It is a term comparable to mathematics or language arts. 

“Social education” is a broader, more inclusive term than is social studies, for 
although it sometimes is used synonymously with social studies it refers to all phases 
of the curriculum that contribute to the development of the personality and com- 
petencies necessary for democratic living. “Social learning” is a broader term than 
either of the foregoing. It includes all of the experiences which the child has which 
contribute to his social growth and development in or out of school. 


ARE THE SoctaL Stupres ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTALS ? 


Social Studies were not one of the original three R’s, however, that has little bear- 
ing on our question since the present day conception of what constitutes the educa- 
tional fundamentals for children is vastly different from that implied by the three 
R’s. Ours is a democratic way of life, the preservation and further improvement of 
which requires the highest type of democratic citizens. Our schools, therefore, must 
have as their primary purpose the preservation and extension of the democratic 
ideals and the development of the highest type of democratic behavior possible on 
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the part of our present and future citizens. The fundamentals then no longer consist 
of only the three R’s, but rather, of all those experiences, activities and materials, 
which are essential to the optimum development of each child’s personality and to 
maximum growth in the competencies essential to democratic living. These essential 
experiences, of course, are not the exclusive domain of the social studies. All justi- 
fiable areas and aspects of the school curriculum contribute to social learning. The 
materials and activities of the social studies are such, however, that they have a ma- 
jor role to play in education for social living. 


Mankind always has been and perhaps always will be faced with problems of 
great importance and perhaps every generation views its problems as more crucial 
than those of previous generations. It does seem however, that we today are beset 
with problems of unusual importance; problems which must be dealt with now. 
These problems are of such significance that their solution may not merely deter- 
mine whether we progress more or less rapidly to an even better way of life, but 
may determine whether or not our way of life continues at all. 


A brief mention of just a few of our present day problems will adequately illus- 
trate the above. We are all perhaps aware of the more spectacular world problems 
which revolve around the use of atomic energy, the threats of war, the existence 
of conflicting ideologies, and the clashes between nationalism and colonialism. 
Domestically, we are faced with threats to our traditional rights and freedoms. There 
is a tremendous lack of active, intelligent participation in civic affairs by a sufficient 
number of our citizens. Problems concerning full employment, prices, labor man- 
agement disputes, social security in its various forms face us daily. We have not 
achieved equality of opportunity for all, sufficiently high moral and ethical stand- 
ards in government and society, nor optimum use of natural and human re- 
sources, 


The problems we are faced with today are primarily problems of human rela- 
tionships. The social studies are, therefore, basic in educating individuals and so- 
ciety for an intelligent and desirable solution of these problems. Social studies then, 
does constitute one of the fundamentals for children of our time. 


Wuat Are THE SociAL StupiESs FUNDAMENTALS ? 


Having determined that social studies is a fundamental for children of our time, 
we must still consider our primary question; what are the social studies fundamen- 
tals? The term fundamentals is not necessarily synonymous with goals or objectives 
but it is being so used here. We are concerned with determining what contributions 
social studies make (or at least should make) toward the preservation and exten- 
sion of the democratic ideals and the development of the highest type of democratic 
behavior possible. Stated in another way, we are concrened with determining what 
contributions the social studies make toward helping to lead che young people of 
our present society so that they will eventually constitute a society of people which 
will be able to deal adequately with the problems that face them. 


SoME TuH1ncs WuicH ArE Not FUNDAMENTALS 


Not all aspects of past or present social studies programs constitute fundamen- 
tals. We have and still do at times, strive to accomplish some goals which make 
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little or no contribution to the primary goal of education as given above. We attempt 
to get the pupils to learn or to do certain things which contribute little to the preser- 
vation and extension of the democratic ideals and the development of democratic 
behavior. 

What are some of the aspects of some social studies programs which fall into the 
above described category and are, therefore, not fundamentals? The following list 
is illustrative rather than all inclusive and is given here in order to help clarify what 
the actual fundamentals are. 


1. “Getting through” the textbooks or prescribed course of study. 

2. Requiring the pupil to memorize as many names, places, and events as 
possible. 

3. Requiring every pupil to read the same number of pages from the same 


4. Asking detailed questions over every point in the textbook or content out- 
line to make sure the material has been covered. 


5. Giving tests which measure only the pupil’s ability to repeat sae he has 
read or memorized. 

6. Confining the classroom activities to reading and reciting concerning only 
one source of material. 


7. Teacher decision and dictation concerning all aspects of the class. 


GENERAL FUNDAMENTALS 


If the above listed items do not indicate the social studies fundamentals, what, 
then, are they? In order for social studies to make its maximum possible contri- 
bution to the primary goal of education it must contribute to the pupils develop- 
ment in four ways: (1) acquiring knowledge and understandings (2) developing 
desirable attitudes and values (3) forming desirable habits (4) developing neces- 
sary skills. 

The following paragraphs will treat briefly with each of these fundamentals. 
Since we have in the past and often still do at present, devote most of our energies 
to help the pupil acquire knowledge, it is necessary to emphasize that there are ad- 
ditional and equally important fundamentals. 

Knowledge and understandings: Contrary to the statements of some present 
day critics of public education, the acquisition of information concerning human re- 
lationships is considered important and is given emphasis in our schools. This, how- 
ever, does not mean memorizing useless or meaningless facts just for the sake of be- 
ing able to repeat them. Rather, it means significant information dealt with in such 
a way as to result in individually formed understandings and concepts on the part 
of each pupil. For example, simply reading in a book and trying to “learn” such facts 
as minimum age requirement, number, pay, length of term, date of election, etc., of 
state and national legislatures; the formal steps a bill goes through in becoming a 
law; a list of the legislative powers of the President, may have little value for the 
learner and will be quickly forgotten. However, if this same information, plus con- 
siderably more, is studied in an effort to determine how men’s ideas get transferred 
into laws and the student arrives at an understanding of this process he then will 
have a useful, meaningful understanding and he will also remember more of the in- 
formation he contacted for a longer time. One of the general fundamentals of social 
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studies, then, is to help each pupil to acquire knowledge about and an understand- 
ing of social, political, economic and geographic concepts and processes as they op- 
erate in our and other societies. 

Desirable attitudes and values: If our present pupils are to become desirable 
adult citizens they must develop desirable attitudes and a value system to guide 
them in their decisions and actions. Knowledge is necessary to solve our problems, 
however, these problems will not be solved unless individuals have a desire to do so, 
feel a responsibility for doing so, and are able to work effectively with other people 
and then make decisions and undertake actions in harmony with a set of values 
which is in keeping with the democratic ideals. The development of desirable at- 
titudes becomes somewhat of an end in itself in that many of our present problems 
consist of the existence of undesirable attitudes such as intolerance and racial prej- 
udice. Developing desirable attitudes and habits, then, is a second fundamental of 
the social studies. 

Forming desirable habits: If the education that we provide for our pupils is ef- 
fective concerning the foregoing fundamentals only, it will still fall short of fulfill- 
ing its purpose. Desirable citizens, in addition to having the knowledge necessary to 
solve problems and possessing such attitudes that they recognize social problems and 
feel they should be solved, must regularly actually undertake necessary action to 
solve these problems. Space does not permit a detailed breakdown of this funda- 
mental but it includes such habits as effective study and work habits, keeping 
regularly informed concerning current happenings, attending and participating in 
public discussions, arriving at tentative working conclusions concerning current 
problems, and voting regularly. 

Developing necessary skills: This as a social studies fundamental does not in- 
clude all of the skills that a person should possess. It includes those skills necessary 
for the location and use of information and for effectively carrying out individual 
and group citizenship actions. To know and to want to do is not enough; one must 
also be able to do if undertakings are to be effective and this requires the development 
of various skills through actual experience and practice. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN TERMS OF GENERAL GOALS 


The foregoing section dealt with general fundamentals and space does not per- 
mit a detailed breakdown of these fundamentals here. A list of social studies goals 
will, however, partially do this. The following list of goals is representative of those 
accepted by many social studies departments and does indicate what they consider 
to be fundamentals. 

1. To help each child to acquire functional information and basic understand- 

ings in the area of human relationships. 

2. To help each child to gain an understanding of how the basic social func- 

tions and processes operate. 

3. To help each child to gain an understanding and appreciation of the contri- 

butions of many groups and individuals to the progress of society. 

4. To help each child develop desirable attitudes such as cooperation, concern 

for the welfare of others, open-mindedness, self-respect, responsibility. 

5. To help each child to develop a set of desirable values and to increasingly use 

these values in determining actions. ; 
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6. To help each child develop to where he is guided by democratic values in 
his relationships with others and understands that sacrifices were made for 
democracy in its evolution. 

7. To help each child to develop an enduring intereset in society’s problems 
and social progress along with a desire to contribute to the solution of these 
problems. 

8. To help each child to develop skills and competency in democratic group- 
action and inter-group situations. 

9. To help each child to gain skiil in critical thinking and problem solving. 

10. To help each child to develop skill in the use of various materials of instruc- 
tion and learning. 


Fundamentals in Physical Education 


Jore L. StaPLeTON 
Department of Physical Education, University of Kansas 


Physical education in present day education helps boys and girls learn through 
the language of movement. Boys and girls today find their bodies to be their me- 
dium of expression just as mankind has through the ages. To learn to live in 
and with our bodies is one of the continuous problems of life. How to help boys and 
girls learn effective ways to use their bodies finds a place on any list of fundamentals 
of education. 

Today’s teachers and administrators continue to find that the way children 
play affects their living in the classroom as well as on the playground. As we gain 
information on how children grow and learn we understand the great need for 
physical education as a way of education through the body as well as of the body. 

Existing practice in elementary education makes it impractical and limited 
finances often make it impossible for the majority of elementary schools to employ 
a full time physical education teacher to lead the children in this important phase 
of their education. Classroom teachers learn much as they observe children at play. 


Perhaps their greatest concern is how to channel the available playtime at school for — 


its most effective use. 

Our concern is to direct attention to the fundamentals of physical education for 
boys and girls in the hope that those leaders of children may review and perhaps 
revise their thinking about this important avenue through which children learn 
so much during their elementary school years. 


Wuat Are FUNDAMENTALS? 


If we adopt Webster’s definition of fundamental as being “the essential part,” a 
look at the essential parts of physical education and the unique part they play in 
the total education of boys and girls in the elementary school today becomes our 
present concern. The five essentials of physical education include organic de- 
velopment, neuro-muscular skills, group living, feelings, and attitudes toward 
physical activity, and relaxation. 
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Organic Development: Vigorous activities form the essential part of the phys- 
ical education program to help boys and girls develop strong organic systems. 
Needs differ with individual children and the activities selected must be suited 
to the individual needs of each child. However, only as a child participates in rig- 
orous types of play does he develop the organic systems of his body. Endurance 
varies with different children. Yet, each child needs to have his heart and lungs 
developed to the extent that he may carry out the usual demands of the day without 
complete exhaustion. Children also need sufficient strength to mainain good body 
positions or posture. How to use the body to conserve energy and to develop strength 
is one fundamental of good physical education. . 


Motor Skills: The present day change in attitude toward motor skills comes 
after careful scrutiny of the way we live. The value of motor skills was readily ap- 
parent years ago when the possession of these skills meant the ability to secure 
food and to protect one’s self from enemies. Today our changed way of living 
places a different emphasis on skills. Safety, use in recreation and the aesthetic 
values of efficient body movements give direction and purpose to the teaching of 


skills. 


The way a child moves tells much about him. Since learning with a child is so 
closely associated with his movements, physical education has an obligation to 
help children learn efficient ways to move in such activities as walking, climbing 
stairs, dodging moving objects, running, sitting, and lifting heavy objects. 

Many children find themselves several inches taller almost overnight during 
their late elementary school years. The need to bear with these suddenly changed 
boys and girls becomes a necessity for many late-elementary teachers. To find that 
this sudden increase in size does not bring immediate, improved physical ability 
causes many boys and girls great alarm, particularly the former. Helping these 
pupils to understand themselves and not become too discouraged with this period 
of bodily change requires great patience and morale building techniques on the part 
of their teachers. 

Perhaps great variety should characterize physical education to meet the gamut 
of motor needs of boys and girls in elementary schools today. A tendency to special- 
ize in play at too early an age means that many children fail to explore the possibil- 
ities of many different areas of p!ay. The boy, who from his early elementary school 
days received encouragement for no activities but basketball and football, faces 
serious emotional as well as physical problems when he reaches secondary school to 
find that his too small size or his slow reaction time makes it impossible for him to 
gain the standing he hoped for in these two athletic activities. A broader interest at 
the time when skills of many different activities can be readily learned by most 
youngsters, provides such a child with many possible outlets for his physical recrea- 
tion no matter what his size. 


Watch the many different ways first-graders do animal walks, fly jike planes 
and tell their stories through the medium of movement alone. Such tools of self- 
expression help boys and girls convey their ideas through other than the spoken 
voice. The child who plays well finds himself a valued member of his group. Good 
play skills, in addition to giving a child self-confidence, arm him with a valuable 
tool for later life. 


Group Living through Play: Each child is an individual with his own unique 
background which he brings into his physical education. His inheritance and his 
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environmental experiences affect the stage in which a teacher views a child. Individ- 
ual differences in strength, skill, resistance to disease, likes and dislikes, intelligence, 
educability, memory, visual acuity and auditory acuity affect the way a child moves. 
Leaders of boys and girls need always to evaluate a child’s physical actions in re- 
lation to his abilities. . 

Since children differ so widely in their interests and abilities in play, teachers 
find the playground an excellent place to view the youngsters and their maturity 
level in an informal group situation. The child with the better skills usually 
stands high in the estimation of his peers. The self-confidence developed through 
demonstrated ability in play gives boys and girls assurance not possessed by the 
child afraid or unable to hold his own in skills. 

The results of certain behavior in play bring such quick and visible results that 
children, under good leadership, may discover why such good group habits as 
taking turns, knowing the rules, following the leader, and helping the team, will 
pay off as worthwhile ways of behaving at play. Physical education classes provide 
an excellent laboratory in group living where children constantly face consequences 
immediately following behavior. 

Many opportunities to learn valuable lessons in group living appear in team 
games and relays throughout the elementary years. Games of the soccer, basketball, 
volleyball and softball types provide elementary aged children with activities suited 
to their physical and emotional abilities where they can master fundamental skills 
basic to acceptable play at the secondary level. Primary children start valuable bas- 
ketball skills, for example, as they develop a good game of dodge ball—ball handling 
(any basketball pass can be set up as the one for practice), footwork, catching and 
rudiments of teamwork. Such a game makes it possible for ail children in a group 
to develop. Basketball itself, in addition to being complicated both in rules and in 
skills makes limited participation necessary because of space and leadership. Thus 
many children tend to be pushed into the background—often those most in need 
of practice and encouragement in group play. 

Well planned parties offer another opportunity to help children learn desirable 
social values through a recreational group experience. Allowing children to help 
plan a party, select and carry out the activities, and assist with the mechanics of 
organizing and clean-up, help boys and girls learn to live together in ways that 
are socially desirable at their level of maturity in another recreational atmosphere. 
Ideas and Attitudes toward Physical Education:: Self-evaluation is continuous, 
if not always conscious, in a healthy, growing child. The way an activity is carried 
on, the success or failure of an experience, the climate in which an activity is pre- 
sented, the attitude of encouragement, indifference or rejection on the part of the 
leader, all tend to color the attitude of a child. Physical education is no different 
than any other area of learning in this respect. 

Through activities that are well selected, varied, suitable to the child’s level of 
accomplishment, played in a wholesome atmosphere where more favorable than 
unfavorable conditions exist, children gain a positive attitude toward physical 
recreation. 

Studies of adults show that those who fail to learn physical, recreational skills 
before the age of fifteen seldom elect recreation of a physical nature later in life. 
This points up the importance of helping boys and girls gain sufficient skills and 
desirable attitudes toward physical recreation as a worthwhile tool of living at a 
time of life when it is comparatively easy for them to develop motor skills. 
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The thirteen-year-old boy shows an attitude of approval when he flexes his 
biceps as he glances slyly into the mirror. “Watch me, see what I can do” shows 
the same interest in self-improvement through improved performance of the six- 
year-old. With improved performance comes self-assurance, a necessary ingredient 
of group status. Children tend to like to do the things they do well. The kindergart- 
ner first makes hesitating attempts at hanging onto the horizontal ladder. If he 
finds he succeeds in holding his body weight by his hands and /f he does not hurt 
himself when he drops, he usually wants another turn immediately. Otherwise, he 
drifts to the play activity where he feels safe. At the same time he develops a ques- 
tioning attitude toward the unsuccessful activity or the one in which he was hurt. 
The need for good attitudes and ideas of physical activity point up the importance 
of his fundamental of physical education. 

Learning to Relax: The pace of modern living makes the learning of counter- 
balances to tensions fundamental for children as well as adults. While some author- 
ities tend to stress the correct performance of motor skills as basic to freeing an 
individual from tensions, many consider the correct learning of motor skills as 
active. Relaxation belongs with the passive activities. For this reason, relaxation is 
listed as an important fundamental of physical education that is worthy of separate 
mention. 

The happy child exhibits fewer tensions than does his unhappy friend. This 
places importance on the selection of activities in physical education wherein each 
child can find experience that he likes. In addition, every child needs to learn 
specific ways to rest when he becomes tired, and to learn his own body signals of 
fatigue. Physical education has a responsibility to help all children with this funda- 
mental of living. 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR ACHIEVING THE FUNDAMENTALS 


Certain conditions face any administrator or teacher of boys and girls who 
seeks to attack the problem of helping children acquire the fundamentals of physical 
education. 

1. Every child needs periodic medical examinations to discover existing phys- 
ical conditions and to locate any defects that will limit the activities of the child- 
ren. This information must be made available to the classroom teacher as well as 
to the parents. As leaders use this information, they can plan with the boys and 
girls for the kinds and amounts of activities best suited for their needs. 

2. A time, set aside each school day for the teaching of physical education, is 
essential for the achievement of the fundamentals mentioned. This time should 
fall other than at recess or during the regular recreation period. The time should 
be spent in teaching, not just playing at random. 

3. A place for teaching physical education, along with necessary tools is just 
as important for this phase of education as books for the teaching of reading. Try- 
ing to teach children the successful way to catch requires sufficient balls for every 
child to have many opportunities during each lesson for throwing and catching. 
One ball for an entire classroom wastes just as much time in physical education as 
one book for the same group in a reading lesson. 

4. Leaders who see the values of physical education and who are willing to 
help each child with his problems of learning.in physical education are basic for 
developing fundamentals in this area for children of our time. 
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Fundamentals in the English Language Arts 


Oscar M. Haucu 
School of Education, University of Kansas 


If one were to ask a random sample of Americans what the fundamentals are 
which the school must teach, “the three R’s” would probably lead the list of varied 
answers. Yet, there is no assurance that even two people mean the same thing when 
they mouth this well-worn phrase. A word such as reading, for example, doesn’t 
necessarily have the same connotation even among those who champion its im- 
portance to the school curriculum; and writing, to those who coined the 
phrase, meant penmanship and not writing in the sense of written composi- 
tion. Even arithmetic, exact as the science of numbers may be, might mean the 
ability to excel in the four fundamental processes to some while to others this 
would represent only a small part of that which is considered important in this 
subject. And, of course, anyone who reflects but a moment upon the difference be- 
tween our own society and that which the three R’s were meant to serve cannot 
help but conclude that the three R’s are certainly not enough for our youth today 
no matter how broadly the meanings of these three words may be spread. 


From such a relatively limited term as reading, an expanding subject of study 
has developed which is known today as the English language arts. Since this term 
is the title chosen by the National Council of Teachers of English for its first volume 
in the curriculum series prepared by the Commission on the English Curriculum,! 
it has been used here as the most recent descriptive term of this area in the school’s 
program of studies. It is more inclusive, certainly, than many terms used in the 
past: rhetoric, language, literature, and more recently, English. Briefly, by defini- 
tion the English language arts may be said to include reading, writing, speaking 
and listening. While the word English may seem superfluous, it has been retained 
because it helps to differentiate this type of study from other languages that are 
also taught in the schools. 


It will be the purpose of this article to consider each of the English language 
arts in some detail, indicating briefly what some of the most important funda- 
mentals are for each of them. Then, after having considered each of the language 
arts separately, it will be important to consider their relationships and the pos- 
sibilities of integrating them in classroom teaching. 


READING 


It is doubtful if anyone would challenge the inclusion of reading among the 
fundamentals to be taught to children in America. In a democracy, reading is an 
especially important skill, for, without it a person would be unable to discharge 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Also, reading is basic to learning in 
other subjects in the curriculum as well as in later life after the student has finished 
his formal schooling. The problem, then, is not whether reading is fundamental. 


* Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
English Language Arts. Vol. 1, NCTE Curriculum Series. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1952. i 
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Instead, the problem becomes one of trying to indicate, briefly, what some of the 
most basic competencies are that our students should develop in reading. 

First and foremost, the student must be taught to comprehend what he reads. 
This means that he must be taught not only a basic vocabulary but also some of 
the methods for unlocking: the meanings of new words that he will encounter in 
his reading. It also means that the teacher must stress the importance of thinking 
while reading and encourage the student to try to associate what he already knows 
with that which is being read. In this connection, it is important to note that the 
school must carefully watch the materials it uses lest they become so easy that they 
provide no mental challenge to the student or so difficult that the student gives up 
in disgust. 

Secondly, it is important that the student be taught how to become a flexible 
reader. Rather than teach him to attain a certain reading speed, we should teach 
him how to skim so he can find a fact quickly, how to read slowly and carefully so 
he will learn how to note significant details, and how to pace his reading when he 
merely wishes to gather the central or mairi idea of a paragraph or article. The im- 
portant thing is that the student be able to adjust his reading speed to the purpose 
for which he is reading. Some will acquire this skill without being instructed, but 
the vast majority will need specific instruction and practice. 


In the third place, no reading program would be complete if it were limited to 
what might be called work-type or expository material. Our students must become 
acquainted with all types of literature and learn the special techniques that are 
necessary in reading drama and poetry, to name but two of the most difficult types. 
In the field of literature it is fundamentally important that our boys and girls read 
widely rather than study just a few books intensely. In a wide reading program, 
the teacher will be able to teach students to compare different writers and thus de- 
velop standards of judgment. In this way they will learn to discriminate between 
the good and the mediocre in literature. 

Finally, in order to realize the above, two necessary requirements must be ful- 
filled. First, the school must plan.its budget so that many reading materials of all 
types are made accessible for boys and girls of different age levels and reading 
levels. Second, teachers who are well read in “children’s literature” and in the “lit- 
erature for adolescents” are fundamental to the success of a wide reading program. 
Many good books plus a teacher who understands books as well as boys and girls 
will do much toward making reading a profitable leisure time pursuit which the 
student may. carry into adult life. This, of course, is especially important to citizens 
in a democracy. 


WRITING 


‘If one accepts reading as being basic for the citizens of a democracy, then one 
must consider that writing is likewise basic, for the two together constitute a com- 
plete cycle of communication. Writing without readers is of no value except as it 
may serve as a release of certain feelings for the writer or provide him with the 
opportunity to crystallize his own thinking. In too many writing situations in 
school, communication doesn’t exist because the child writes all or nearly all of his 
written compositions for no other purpose than that of fulfilling an assignment. 
Too often it then becomes a case of having to say something rather than having 
something to say. Certainly it is fundamental that the school teach writing as part 
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of the cycle of communication and try its best to provide real situations for writing 
with a greater circle of readers than the teacher of the class. 

To many, the teaching of grammar is so much a part of the teaching of written 
composition that the first semester in many English courses is labelled “Grammar 
and Composition.” The important issue is whether it is the grammar or the com- 
position that is more fundamental. Some teachers prefer to teach a number of 
grammatical facts and then follow this teaching with the writing of compositions. 
Others would reverse the process by starting with the writing of the students first 
and then determining their greatest needs. Then, both remedial and develop- 
mental instruction would be provided before the next compositions are written. In 
either approach it is obvious that grammar is only a means to better writing and 
not an end in itself. Therefore, it is fundamental that numerous writing experiences 
be provided and that those grammatical facts should be taught which will function 
in better writing. 

It is important, in this connection, to note that many teachers as well as the 
writers of textbooks will have to begin to purge English courses of non-essentials. 
For example, the distinction between the dative and accusative case no longer 
exists among the inflections of modern English, yet, in many English classes stu- 
dents are still spending a considerable number of man-hours each year in trying 
to master the difference between the direct and indirect object of a verb. The fact 
that such distinctions are important in other languages is no reason for the English 
teacher to teach them; they must be taught by the teacher of the language in which 
these distinctions still function. Thus, it is fundamental that the teacher be sufh- 
ciently enlightened to teach twentieth century English. Purging our courses of 
non-essentials in grammar will provide more time and thus more opportunity 
for additional instruction and practice in writing which is, of course, the most 
fundamental need, if boys and girls are really going to write well. Other essentials 
such as spelling might then be given more attention in the extra time that will 
thus become available. ; 

Finally, it is fundamental that the teacher locate those usages among the stu- 
dents which are classified as substandard English. These must be attacked directly 
and considerable drill must be provided to eliminate “I done,” “the man he,” “we 
was,” and “ain't,” to name but a few. Many such errors will appear more fre- 
quently in oral English than written English. This suggests the need for more ex- 
tensive practice in oral English so that crucial errors can be eliminated. 


SPEAKING AND LISTENING 


Much of what has already been said of reading and writing could apply also 
to speaking and listening. These two language arts constitute a cycle in communi- 
cation just as reading and writing do although the medium is spoken language 
rather than written language. For that reason, speaking and listening are consid- 
ered here together rather than separately. 

To begin with, the reader must realize that speaking is a relatively recent addi- 
tion to the language arts program. An even more recent addition is listening; there- 
fore, there has been much less research completed in these two areas. 

One of the chief objections to including speaking activities in the English pro- 
gram is that they are too time consuming. If speaking experience is fundamental, 
then class size will have to be adjusted to make more numerous speaking experi- 
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ences possible. It is reasonable to believe that if the nature of the subject is such 
that it can’t be taught well with more than twenty students in a class, then, more 
sections will have to be scheduled and more teachers employed to teach them. It 
is a matter of simple arithmetic: as the number of students in the class increases, the 
amount of time available for each student to obtain speaking experience decreases. 
Furthermore, creating the special class in speech in the high school is no solution, 
for only a small minority of students are reached in courses of this type. For the 
vast majority it is a case of getting training in speaking in the English class or not 
getting any at all. 


Another problem presents itself in the fact that speaking experiences in many 
classes are limited to the solo type of performance known as “the oral talk.” The 
versatile teacher realizes that much can be accomplished and much good practice 
obtained in small group discussions where as many as five different groups may be 
discussing a problem at the same time in different parts of the room. Also, the panel 
style of presentation before the class is especially valuable for students who find the 
“solo” type of performance a bit frightening. Certainly a variation in the types of 
oral experience offered in the classroom is desirable. 


Some teachers believe that they have discharged their responsibility when speech 
training has been given and speaking experience provided. Today, however, the 
teaching of listening is considered to be an integral part of the speaking process. 
This means that students must be given actual lessons in listening. One of the 
simplest types would be the practice session in which one student gives a talk con- 
taining certain facts. Afterward, through either an oral or written quiz, the other 
students would be able to evaluate the accuracy of their listening. Similar lessons 
could be given in which the listener’s job is to distinguish between main and sub- 
ordinate ideas. Also, during a series of speeches given by students, the teacher may 
stop at any point to show how a certain speech is either a good or an inadequate 
example of communication; for example, in the good speech the speaker’s ideas are 
presented well and the majority of the listeners have captured them, but, in the 
inadequate speech, communication has broken down because either the speaker 
was ineffective or the audience was not alert in its listening. 


Certainly a skill such as critical listening is fundamental in a democracy. It is 
unfortunate that most of our students who have developed this skill have acquired 
it through some means other than school instruction. It is also unfortunate that 
there is no quick and easy way to teach it. However, there is much that we have 
already learned about teaching critical reading that can be applied to critical listen- 
ing: the importance of noting the sources of information, the application of prin- 
ciples of logic and reasoning to the arguments presented, the ability to detect bias 
in presentation, the active association of previous knowledge of a subject with the 
presentation that is made, etc. But, we must recognize that it is more difficult to 
develop a critical listener than a critical reader. The nature of the listening process 
is such that it ordinarily doesn’t permit a person a second opportunity if he misses 
the point the first time. In the controlled learning situations that are possible in the 
schoolroom, however, a persuasive speech could be recorded while it was being 
delivered, and after the class had attempted an analysis, the recording could be 
played to show the students important facts and materials that they had missed. 
Numerous experiences of this type will develop the active, critical listeners that are 
needed in a democratic society. 
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INTEGRATING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


As this brief examination of fundamentals in the English language arts has 
unfolded, the reader probably has become increasingly aware of the interrelation- 
ships among reading, writing, speaking and listening. While it is true that some 
teachers prefer to teach each of the English language arts separately, it is vitally 
important to consider the value of teaching them in varying combinations. 


The communication concept has already been examined in this articlé. Certainly 
reading and writing provide many opportunities where each skill may enrich the 
other. This is probably even more true of speaking and listening, for one without 
the other is impossible if communication is to take place. 


It is fundamental to noté that one can teach certain skills better if the language 
arts are taught together. For example, outlining has been taught most frequently as 
a part of written composition. If outlining were first taught in relation to speaking 
and also taught in relation to note-taking in reading as well as in listening, the 
student would become aware of its importance as a skill to be learned. It is in ways 
like this that the language arts can enrich each other and produce mastery of a skill. 

It is likewise true that there is certain subject matter that cannot be taught ef- 
fectively unless the language arts are brought together. It is impossible to show 
students how formal and informal standard English differ without showing also 
how each is handled in speaking as well as in writing situations. If learning is to 
take place, practice of both types should follow. A deeper and more complete 
knowledge of each type is thus dependent upon knowing the characteristics of the 
other as well as the occasions when one or the other should be used. 


One additional final point needs to be emphasized. Many who believe that the 
English language arts must be integrated also consider it fundamental that teach- 
ing must be done by the unit method. In this approach, divisions such as one se- 
mester of grammar and composition and another of literature would disappear. 
Instead, all of the language arts would be taught throughout the school year within 
the framework of broad units of instruction. It is fortunate for the teacher that 
numerous suggestions for unit teaching have been provided in the first two vol- 
umes of the Curriculum Series of the National Council of Teachers of English.?: 


In conclusion, it is obvious that even though the fundamentals which have been 
listed in this article are not all-inclusive, they do show the tremendous growth 
that has taken place in the English language arts since the days of the three R’s. If 
this were not so, the schools would have been insensitive to the needs of the society 
which they are dedicated to serve. Certainly the program of study must be more 
extensive today because the needs of the mid-twentieth century are more extensive. 
Furthermore, the most important fundamental of all is that the English language 
arts must never be allowed to become static but must change with a developing so- 
ciety and thus prepare the student to meet the demands of the society of which 
he is a part. 


[bid. 

* Commision on the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Language Arts for Today’s Children. Vol. 2, NCTE Curriculum Series, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
New York, 1954. 
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